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It is evident that the English language was making great inroads upon the exclusive 
use of a foreign tongue long before it was found necessary to ban one of the principal 
languages spoken by the foreign-born of our country. The natural influences were 
succeeding in producing an effect which will be interesting to compare with that of 
the more robust methods of 1917 and beyond. 

A section of the report that is of great significance is that upon the "Work of De- 
nominations in Domestic and Foreign Fields." It shows in a very concrete fashion 
how largely the religious bodies of today maintain their activity in fields that have 
been to a large degree secularized. The data for this part of the report were secured 
from the general church organizations, not from the local units. The range of infor- 
mation afforded by this section is indicated by the list of subjects treated: in the 
domestic field, contributions, number of home missionaries, number of higher schools, 
philanthropic institutions and their beneficiaries, value of property and endowments 
held for educational and philanthropic uses. Similar information is given regarding 
the work of the churches in foreign countries. 

The reader of this report is likely to be disappointed in one respect, however. The 
schedules sent to the local church organizations and those sent to the ministers were 
not completely utilized. For example, in the schedule for churches the date of organ- 
ization of the local church is asked for, yet no report is given on this topic. The 
summary of these answers would be very valuable in showing the periods in which 
church expansion was most rapid; it would offer a sort of record of church natality. In 
the case of the schedules sent to the ministers similar omissions of treatment have 
occurred. The questions not dealt with are: date of ordination; date of entrance 
upon present pastorate; age at last birthday; statement of graduation from college 
or theological school. (Incidentally, why should not a minister have graduated 
from both types of educational institutions? Many of them have done so.) A 
statistical summary of each one of the above named inquiries regarding the individual 
clergyman would have been valuable. In studying a professional group one is inter- 
ested in the length of time its members have been practicing the profession. The 
"labor turnover" of the local church would be measured roughly by the average 
length of time served at the present position. Whether the clergy are being recruited 
at a normal rate from each generation would be shown by a study of their age dis- 
tribution. And certainly the partisan as well as the critic is entitled to know what 
the educational qualifications of the ministry are. It would be very pleasing to have 
at least a brief supplementary report published by the Bureau of the Census covering 
these omitted items in the questionnaire. 

C. E. Gehlke. 

Western Reserve University. 



Statistics of Income. Compiled from the returns for 1917 under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, 1919. 

For the purposes of a review of such a report as this, three general questions may 
perhaps be distinguished as of primary interest: (1) Is the statistical material ade- 
quately exploited with reference to setting forth what is of greatest interest? (a) Are 
the tables and text, as to form and content, what the critical statistician would expect? 
(3) Are there weaknesses in the data of a nature to impair their usefulness or make 
it necessary to qualify indicated conclusions? 

(1) The reviewer's judgment — which of course is not so good as that of one who 
has attempted to make actual use of the data — is that the original material has, within 
certain limits, been adequately exploited in the published tables. 
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One suggestion seems called for. The size classification for personal returns is by 
$1,000 steps up to $15,000 (with a $2,500 stage intervening); then by $5,000 steps to 
$30,000; then by $10,000 steps to $100,000; then by $50,000 steps to $300,000; then 
by $100,000 steps to $500,000. Then occurs stages of $750,000, $1,000,000 and 
$1,500,000. And finally the size classes are by even millions up to $5,000,000 and 
over. The reference is especially to Table II. The classification is condensed in some 
cases, but appears in the state tables as well as in those for the United States as a 
whole. The stages might be made to come more consistently at regular geometrical 
intervals, but the arrangement is not bad. The writer's suggestion is that a more 
detailed classification would be desirable, though only for the United States as a 
whole, and perhaps only for net income. Steps of $500 would not be too fine for a 
large part of the scale, and the smallness of the number of returns in many of such 
classes should not prevent employing for the country as a whole the finer subdivision. 
It is to be presumed that the work of compilation was done by means of perforated 
cards, hence such a table would involve little additional expense. 

Since income received from corporations, though deducted for tax purposes, is 
included in personal returns, the completeness of the report is not, for general purposes, 
directly affected by the limited space given to corporate data. A separate report on 
corporate income statistics, as a matter of further compilation, is an important desid- 
eratum. The need is not adequately met by the report on "Corporate Earnings and 
Government Revenues," issued by the Treasury Department as of July 5, 1918, and 
relating to some 60 per cent of the corporations reporting over 15 per cent earned on 
their stock in 1917. 

(2) Very little space is devoted to text and derivative tables, 19 pages out of the 
133 contained in the report being so used. This is appropriate at least as regards 
emphasis. It would seem, however, that, by way of interpretation, the Income Tax 
Law and Regulations, as a controlling factor in determining the character of the 
available data and the form their presentation must take, should be explained in 
proper relation to the figures. It is true that it is easy to find such information else- 
where, and indeed most readers will have had some little practical experience with 
the basic schedules and with the questions of classification and definition involved. 
Under the circumstances, explanatory text of the nature indicated need not be con- 
sidered absolutely essential. 

(3) Some attention might well have been given to the consistency of the compiled 
data with other sorts of available statistical information. All possible tests of correct- 
ness should be applied, not merely on grounds of scientific interest, but also for fiscal 
reasons. Much of what is desirable in this connection can be achieved by comparison 
of figures for successive years. The 1916 figures are obviously not directly or entirely 
comparable with those for 1917. Doubtless more time is necessary for the suggested 
comparisons and tests. The considerations mentioned are not a direct answer to the 
third question stated above; and perhaps it is in the nature of the question that it 
cannot as yet be answered except in a very limited way. 

There is an inconsistency between Tables III and X on income classes between 
$150,000 and $400,000. 

With regard to the intrinsic interest and analytical possibilities of the material 
presented, nothing more than scattered hints should be expected of a reviewer. More- 
over, the most fruitful analytical possibilities must await until similar data for a series 
of years are available. 

It is now possible to determine the conformation of the curve of income distribu- 
tion in the United States with a high degree of definiteness. Comparisons between 
the states in this respect also suggest themselves. 
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For moderate and large-sized incomes, information as to their composition as 
between service income and property income is now available for the statistical stu- 
dent. He will find need for the exercise of considerable acumen in splitting business 
incomes between services and property. 

That the ratio of income from property to total included income increases as the size 
of incomes increases is an obvious fact that statistics can merely make numerically 
precise. As a corollary from this fact and with the aid of assumptions with regard to 
the element of reward for personal services among incomes of very large size, it may 
be inferred that the number of millionaires in the United States is not much smaller 
than the number of persons with incomes of $60,000 a year or more, or in 1917 not 
much fewer than 14,562. At $60,000 the proportion of income from personal services 
and business is about one-third of the total (p. 14). The share of the State of New 
York in the above stated number of incomes of $60,000 or more is 4,793 (pp. 48-50). 

The data of corporate returns offer a variety of statistical difficulties and possi- 
bilities that should attract the analytical student, although for the student of corpo- 
rate earnings and business conditions the data presented will not be sufficient. Some 
information is found in the report under review regarding income of Americans from 
foreign investments and vice versa. Details by kinds of industry from which cor- 
poration incomes are derived are presented and should afford much material of statis- 
tical interest. It is scarcely necessary to mention the great extent to which the pre- 
sentation of data separately by states is carried, as this is to be expected in United 
States Government reports. 

This document devoted to statistics of income is the initial report of its kind. 
It should be the first of a regular series of such reports and the fiscal as well as the 
public interest in statistics of this nature warrant any reasonable extension of the 
scope of the compilation and analysis. Fiscal and practical interests do not preclude 
but are rather dependent upon the presentation of the facts that are of interest to 
the scientific statistician. G. P. Watkins. 



Business Research and Statistics. By J. George Frederick. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., 1920. Pp. 333. 

Mr. Frederick's aim, as stated in the preface of his book, is both to direct the 
attention of business executives to the value of business research and to correct the 
"narrow, circumscribed and uncreative attitude" of the average research worker 
or statistician, "unacquainted with practical business aim and necessity." The author 
has added a new set of classifications of statisticians, namely, statisticians, hack 
statisticians, and business research statisticians who are only "partly professional," 
being more concerned in advancing the fortunes of their business than winning fame 
among their professional colleagues. 

The book makes no contribution to method in business research, confining itself 
almost entirely to an enumeration of questions and problems to which business re- 
search should address itself, and to the discussion of their practical value. At first 
glance, therefore, one would say that statisticians would derive little benefit from its 
perusal. There are, however, several features of the book that are worthy of attention 
by professional statisticians. 

In the first place, the book indicates the development taking place in the field of 
commercial research under private auspices, which is a matter of considerable signifi- 
cance. The professional statistician, to use the author's phrase, is probably unaware 
of the nature and extent of this research work which has come about in response to a 
specific need on the part of business organizations. As the author repeatedly states, 



